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Duty. 


WHAT is our duty here? To tend 
From good to better—thence to best: 

Grateful to drink life’s cup—then bend 
Unmurmuring to our bed of rest ; 

To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 

Scattering our fragrance as we go. 


And so to live, that when the sun 
Of an existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 
May shrine our names in memory’s light ; 
And the blest seeds we scattered, bloom 
A hundred-fold in days to come. 
JOHN Bowrinc. 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Lesson XVII. 
JESUS AND JOHN. 


Memory Verse.—‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
me.’ —v. 6. 


Read Mass. xi. 1-24; cp. Luke vii. 18-35, and x. 12-16. 

[See for notes on John, ‘ Life of Jesus,’ Lesson xix.] 

After his instructions to the Apostles, Jesus preaches in Capernaum 
and the neighbourhood. Meanwhile, John the Baptist, imprisoned 
in the fortress of Macheerus, sends disciples to enquire from Jesus if 
he is the expected ‘Coming One,’ or Messiah. Jesus in reply refers 
to the signs which accompany his work (vv. 4-5) ; and, with gentle 
reproof, adds the appeal to faith (ver. 6) to that of sight. Then as 
these disciples depart Jesus turns to the multitude, and questioning 
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them as to their motives in flocking to John’s baptism, and the 
momentary interest in his work which they had displayed, he bears 
lofty testimony to the greatness and goodness of John’s character (vv. 
7-10). Yet life in the kingdom is so different from John’s ascetic 
description of it that its least notable member may be greater than 
John. So much depends upon ideals (ver. 11). In the succeeding 
yerses Jesus speaks in the very spirit of his fore-runner. He refers 
to the popular ‘rush’ for the kingdom which followed the Baptist’s 
preaching (ver. 12); and adds that he might have been ‘an Elijah’ 
to them if they had chosen (vv. 13,14). But they were fickle, like 
children at their games, and satisfied neither with John ‘ fasting,’ nor 
himself ‘feasting’ (vv. 16-19). And he tells those villagers that 
their ‘ cities’ shall perish because of sin and folly, like the great cities 
of ancient times; that even Capernaum, which knew him so well, 
and was quickened so little, was worse, after its way, than Sodom 
(vv. 20-24). 

This section we can best deal with by briefly mentioning a few 
facts concerning the life and ideas of the Baptist, which will show the 
contrast they furnish to those of Jesus :— : 

I. Of Joxn’s Lirs, except for some references in Josephus, we 
have no information beyond the Gospel narratives. His preaching 
may have began so late as the year-33 A.D., but most of the authorities 
place it at an earlier date. His message was announced with start- 
ling appropriateness at a time when the people, weary of the dominion 
of Herod in Galilee, and the Romans in Judzea, as that of foreigners, 
were demanding a restoration of national freedom. It was a call to 
repentance (change of mind), as a preparation for the Kingdom of 
God, ze, the direct government of the land by God, which he de- 
clared to be ‘ at hand’ (JZa/¢. iii 2). From different motives, of fear 
or fervour, love of truth or the desire to be on the safe side, the 
multitude, urged by curiosity or conscience, flock to his baptism at 
the Jordan. Among them comes Jesus, with whom he had probably 
had some acquaintance, due to the relationship between their mothers 
(Luke i. 36). With the generosity of a great nature John recognises 
and declares the peculiar fitness of Jesus to be a leader of men. 
Afterwards, when the Messianic thought and office were applied by 
Christian devoutness to Jesus, the announcement, made by John, that 
he was ‘ preparing the way’ of the Messiah, was supposed to refer to 
Jesus himself. Whatever may have been John’s anticipations at the 
baptism as to Jesus being the long expected Christ, the fact that he 
subsequently was left in prison without any attempt at rescue, made 
him doubt whether Jesus was the deliverer expected. Then, if Jesus 
had replied that he was the Messiah, John, holding to the popular 
idea, would probably have been deceived as to the nature of the work 
he intended doing. Jesus therefore replied by quoting a statement 
from /saiah xxix. 18-19, which served well to describe the redemption 
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he was seeking to attain; one that is moral and spiritual—one from 
ail that hinders our own true development—not a national or 
political one. After the death of John some of his disciples attached 
themselves to Jesus. 

il. Tue Messencer. John preached in the spirit of the prophets. 
His whole teaching was ‘ saturated with Isaiah-language and thoughts.’ 
Rp ttatah xbeg 5 v.75 ‘vi. 13°95 SeIS; 355-24 24$ ix Srd?} Ckxi- fo: 
lviii. 7; and many others. See also xxix. 18; xlii. 7, for the reply of 
Jesus in ver. 5. He undertakes his work also in the spirit of Malachi 
(ili. 1); and Jeremiah and Daniel furnish more of his thoughts. 
Like Jesus his subject is the Kingdom, only that he postpones to the 
near future that which Jesus announces as alreadycome. Then what 
is ‘acceptance ’ in the mouth of Jesus, is ‘repentance’ with John. 
But he was a great hero, and his character presents on every side 
points for earnest study. That he regarded himself as the forerunner 
o! the Messiah is evident; and perhaps he shared in the popular 
belief that one of the ancient prophets should return to prepare the 
way for the Coming One. Jesus’ declaration that he was ‘ more than 
a prophet’ is held to represent his superiority over the ancient 
prophets, as the forerunner of the new dispensation; but it may also 
refer to the greater difficulty and danger, with which the office was 
attended, arising from political complications. 

Ill. Tue Baptism. As understood among the Jews this rite had 
chiefly been employed for the purpose of initiation into societies for 
the stricter observance of religious ordinances—‘ Wash you, make you - 
clean’ (/satah i. 16). With John, however, it is the token of inward 
sincerity of heart, and the desire to lead a new life. 

Hints For FurtHer Stupy. 1. The appeal to ‘fear’ in 
religious revivals; and the modern scientific equivalent. See 
Emerson’s Essay on ‘Compensation.’ 2. Baptism. See Dean 
Stanley’s ‘Christian Institutions’ for the history and original meaning 
of this rite. 
Lesson XVIII. 

JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF TRADITION. 


MeEmory Verse :— How much then ts a man better than a sheep ? 


Wherefore tt ts lawful to do well on the Sabbath days. 
—Matt. xii. 12. 


Read Matt. xii. 1-13, xv. I-9, Xli. 22-37, xv. 10-20. Compare the 
parallel passages in Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-10; Mark vii. 1-23 ; 
Mark iii. 22-30; Luke xi. 14-23. 

We have here a group of passages dealing with different subjects, 
but all illustrating one aspect of the teaching of Jesus. They show 
how far his teaching had departed from the traditional religion of his 


time and surroundings. 
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It must be clearly borne in mind that Jesus was a reformer on 
matters which touched the life of the people very closely. He tried 
to change their religious habits and their thoughts about sacred 
things. He told them that many things which they esteemed holy 
were in reality of no importance whatsoever, and that many things 
which they called unclean could not defile the true man. The open- 
ing of museums and picture galleries on Sunday seems to some 
people at the present time, not merely unwise, but distinctly wrong. 
The way such people feel and speak, as if the cause of religion itself 
were involved, is as good a modern illustration as we can have of the 
horror with which many good but narrow men must have regarded 
some of the teaching of Jesus. It was distinctly daring inits freedom. 
It was opposed not by the wickedness of men’s hearts, but on account 
of their respect for things established. If the different passages 
are examined with care, it will be seen that they illustrate the prin- 
ciples upon which Jesus bases his free attitude towards religious 
tradition. 

1. The narrative in J/q/#. xii 1-9 illustrates the danger of attach- 
ing religious importance to trivial external acts. To blame men for 
plucking ears of corn as they walk through the fields on the Sabbath, 
as though they were guilty of a crime, is a perversion of moral judg- 
ment. It is one of those things which men may do or not according 
to inclination. In either case they are neither better nor worse in the 
sight of God. It is a warning against making indifferent things into 
principles. 

2. Matt, xii. 10-13 takes us a step further. Here religious 
tradition comes into conflict with the dictates of humanity, and 
without a moment’s hesitation Jesus declares that the religious 
tradition must go. There is no divine law against mercy and 
kindness. ‘Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the Sabbath days.’ 
He also shows men how their slavery to religious habits may blunt 
the edge of human feeling. Nobody could really question that a 
man is of more value than a sheep ; and yet they were actually treat- 
ing sheep better than men, in obedience to what they believed to be a 
religious duty. 

3. Matt. xv. 1-9; here the teaching passes beyond the broad 
ground of our duties to humanity, and touches upon the more intim- 
ate relationship of family life. Even the sacred personal duties 
towards father or mother may be interfered with by false tradition. 
Money which should go to their support was given instead to formal 
religious uses, and was supposed to be given to God. Jesus says 


nothing to discourage generosity for public religious objects. He 


only restores the honour due to father and mother to the front rank 


among religious duties, where it properly belongs. In other words, 
the deep-seated instincts of human affection are mor 


traditions and customs of religious societies. Compare r Zim. ver. 8: 


e sacred than the. 
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‘Ifany man provide not for his own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath dented the faith, and 7s worse than an infidel,’ 

4. Matt. xii. 22-37; this passage brings out the moral danger 
involved in a formal religious tradition like that of the Pharisees. It 
is not merely that this or that particular duty may be neglected ; the 
conscience itself is perverted ; and at last men may come to call good 
evil and evil good. It is the fate which overtakes religious bigotry to 
be blind to all goodness which is not done in its own way, or, 
acknowledging its presence, to ascribe it to corrupt motives or 
Satanic influence. This is the blasphemy against the Spirit, which 
has its source not in intellectual error, but in deadness of con- 
science. 

5. Matt. xv. 10-20: also xii. 33-35; here we have a plain state- 
ment of the principle which underlies all the teaching of Jesus on 
these matters. Morality and religion are not, in the first instance, 
external matters at all. What God judges is not the agreement of our 
actions with some accepted standard of conduct, but the motives from 
which they spring. Let the motives be right, let the heart be good, 
and the life which flows from them must be good as well. The form 
of religion which Jesus combated sought to mould the faith of the 
heart by external rules, and taught men that what defiled their hands 
must make the soul unclean. He exactly reversed allthis. To him 
religion was not a matter of rules and ritual, but of conscience and 
spirit. 


LzEsson XIX. 
JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF MARVEL. 


Memory Verse :—‘ Ve can discern the face of the sky ; but can ye 
not discern the signs of the times P’—Matt. xvi. 3. 

Read Matt. xii. 38-42, xvi. 1-4. Compare Mark viii. 11-12, Luke 
Xi. 29-32, xii. 54-57. 

Note. The two passages are so strictly parallel that xvi. 4 and 5 
looks like a needless repetition. ‘The sign of the prophet Jonas’ is 
not explained in xvi. 4, but clearly he is referred to as a prophetic 
preacher of repentance. His message working in their hearts was the 
only sign which Jesus would give to the people. xii. 40 in which 
Jonah is made a type of the resurrection is clearly an interpolation. 
It only serves to hide the meaning. It must have crept into the text 
later, when Jonah had come to be regarded as a type of Christ. 
Jonah sitting under the gourd, or cast forth from a ship to the whale 
are subjects often met with in early Christian art. 

We have here one of the most emphatic statements upon a 
subject which is not without its difficulty, the attitude of Jesus towards 
the marvellous and miraculous. We must try to arrive at some clear 
idea in regard to his teaching on this subject. 
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Observe that the difficulty does not arise from any hesitation or 
obscurity in the words of Jesus himself, but rather (¢) from the con- 
stant reference to miracle and marvel in the gospel narratives; and 
(6) from the importance which theologians have attached to miracles 
‘as an evidence of the truth of Christianity. It has been too hastily 
assumed that in doing this they have been following the teaching of 
the New Testament. But let us look at the facts. 

The following passage is taken from Regnt Evangelium, by Rev. 
E. P. Barrow: ‘It has been said that, if Christ did not perform 
miracles, he at least professed to do so. To this it may be answered 
that, if he professed to work miracles, he at least minimised their 
value. ‘‘There shall arise false Christs who shall show great signs 
and wonders ” (Jfa/t. xxiv. 24); “Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, did we not by thy name do many mighty works?” (JZa/#z. 
vii. 22); ‘An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign” 
(Matt. xii. 39); “He sighed deeply in his spirit, and saith, Why doth 
this generation seek a sign?”’ (Wark viii. 12); “ By the prince of the 
devils casteth he out devils” ((a@/#. ix. 34). If Christ and his 
countrymen can thus speak of miracles, what becomes of their 
evidential force? It is clear that in that day they were held to be 
neither necessarily divine in their origin, nor necessarily conclusive 
in their testimony. 

‘But the Gospel miracles, it is said, are more than credentials, 
they are symbolical representations of redemptive action. And here 
again the answer is easy. What serviceable connection can there be 
between redemptive action and an act which is not itself redemptive ? 
To cure physical blindness is one act, to remove spiritual darkness is 
another. The two acts are on different planes. The latter only is 
redemptive. That I can perform the first, isno proof that I am either 
willing or able to perform the second.’ (p. 35, 36.) 

The above passage brings out two points which any careful student 
of the teaching of Jesus may easily verify for himself; (1) Miracles, 
wonderful works or signs (it matters not for the present purpose by 
what name they are called) were attributed to false as well as to true 
teachers. It is sometimes assumed that miraculous power must be a 
sign of goodness; but the ancient world held no such belief. (2) 
Visible wonders may startle men, but they have no power to work a 
moral reformation, to touch the conscience and the affections, which 
was the object which Jesus always kept in view. 

We are, accordingly, quite prepared for the attitude which he 
sar in the few authentic sayings in which he deals with the 
subject— 


(1) He discouraged the appetite for marvels. It is the sign of 
feeble character and shallow religion. 

(2) He distinctly refused to be a wonder-worker: ‘There shall 
no sign be given.’ ‘This does not, of course, refer to the works of 
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comfort and healing in which virtue went out of him. These belong to 
an entirely different connection. They depend upon faith, a personal 
quality in the soul, which a simple marvel does not. Moreover, even 
in these cases he evidently wishes to avoid public notice, lest men 
should attach themselves to him from wrong motives. ‘Tell no man’ 
is his command on more than one occasion. He had no desire for 
adherents who were dazed and not convinced. 

(3) He laid stress upon the essentially moral and spiritual char- 
acter of his work, and appealed to men by the exercise of their own 
faculties to test its truth and inspiration : ‘ Ye can discern the face of 
the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the times?’ (Maff xvi. 
3.) ‘Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?’ (Luke 
See 57). 

Re teaching of Jesus on this subject may be summed up in two 
sentences. Spiritual things must be spiritually discerned. Spiritual 
work must be done by spiritual means. 


LEsson XX. 
JESUS AND THE GENTILES. 


Memory VrErsE.—‘ Grea/ ts thy faith ; be it unto thee even as thou 
welt. —Matt. xv. 28. 


Read att. xv. 21-28; compare Mark vii. 24-30. 

The chief interest of this narrative is that it shows us Jesus in 
contact with the Gentile world, and naturally starts the question in 
our minds: What was his attitude towards the Gentiles: Did he 
regard the Gospél of the Kingdom as meant for them as well-as the 
Jews? In order to answer this question we must give a brief sum- 
mary of the facts of the case. 

Jesus himself lived and taught among his own people. Unlike 
St. Paul, he never turned to the Gentiles. We find him only on one 
oceasion going beyond the borders of Palestine, and then it was 
probably for purposes of rest and retirement, for Mark has the 
significant remark that he ‘ would have no man know it; but he could 
not be hid’ (vii. 24). He was evidently unwilling to quit his privacy, 
and answered the importunity of the Syro-Phcenician woman with the 
words that he was not sent ‘ but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ’ (A/a/t. xv. 14). It will further be remembered that when he 
sent forth his disciples he so commanded them, saying, ‘Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (A/a/z. x. 
5,6). It has been argued from these references that Jesus adopted a 
somewhat narrow attitude, and regarded his mission from the national 
rather than the universal point of view. He did undoubtedly confine 
his public ministry to the Jews. But neither in this, nor in his com- 
mand to his disciples to direct their first missionary enterprise to their 
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own countrymen, is there anything necessarily narrow or prejudiced. 
It rather shows us how clearly he had grasped the practical condi- 
tions of his work. The kingdom of God was a Jewish idea, the 
offspring of Jewish prophetic religion. It was in Jewish soil that it 
must first grow, if it was to become a great tree. Nor can we see 
anything to detract from the loftiest aims in a resolve to devote his 
life exclusively to the religious emancipation of those to whom he was 
bound by the sacred ties of kindred and country. 

Regarding the matter in this way, simply from the negative point 
of view, we see nothing in the attitude or the reported words of 
Jesus which gives any ground for the belief, that he regarded him- 
self simply as a national reformer, with a message from God to the 
Jews alone. 

But even if some still find a difficulty in one or two instances, we 
have to set against them the whole tenor of his teaching and the 
spiritual principles on which it is based. There is nothing recorded 
—and how eagerly it would have been cherished had it been spoken— 
which lends the slightest support to merely national hopes, or encour- 
ages the people in claiming exclusive religious privileges. Jesus was 
in open conflict with the national party, and welcomed the outcast 
publicans and sinners into the kingdom on grounds which would 
apply equally to the Gentile. He spoke to his countyrmen not as 
children of Abraham, but as the children of one common Father. 
He exalted character above the ordinances of the established religion. 
In other words, he sought to overturn the things which make for 
separation, and laid stress upon those which may be possessed equally 
by all. 

Consider again the leading spiritual ideas which pervade his 
teaching. ‘They lose all their vitality unless they are regarded as 
belonging to a universal human religion. God is the Father in 
heaven, loving all his children, and sending his rain on the just and 
the unjust. Man is the child of God, sent into the world to love and 
obey him ; and through mercy, righteousness, and purity of heart, to 
grow in his likeness. Human duty is not the fulfilment of an out- 
ward command given to a favoured people, but consists in the justice 
and neighbourly affection which spring from the common heart and 
conscience. Finally, the kingdom of God is no longer the fulfilment 
of a merely national hope; but the working of divine holiness and 
love in the human heart, and then their visible expression in the 
society which is at once a kingdom and a brotherhood, for over it God 
is king, and in it all men are equal. 

Religious ideas such as these were bound to penetrate the world, 
throwing down all arbitrary human barriers which stood in their way. 
aS bene mission was the inevitable consequence of the teaching 
fC) rist. 


We conclude, then, that a careful view of all the evidence leads us 
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to this result, that the Gospel of the Kingdom was in its very nature 
and essence universal. If Jesus only preached to the Jew, it was not 
because he did not realise that his message was equally true for all 
men, or desire that the Gentiles should come to his light. 

We believe it to be a spiritual impossibility for any man to under- 
stand the teaching of Jesus without at the same time regarding it as a 
universal religion. What is impossible to us must have been still 
more out of the question for him, who taught as much by his life as 
his words, and always meant more than his followers were able at the 
time to understand. 


The Geranium. 
Part II. 


T the Manor Farm, in the little village of Winstead, lived a 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher. 

Although Winstead was only four miles from Hartley, it seemed 
quite in the country, and was situated in a pretty valley surrounded 
with woods and hills. 

The Manor was a large, two-storied house, with a gabled roof, 
and comfortable old-fashioned rooms. There were trees in front, beds 
of flowers and a beautiful lawn; and at the back were greenhouses, a 
dairy, a large kitchen garden, and an orchard. 

A short distance off was a good-sized pond, where the ducks and 
geese spent a happy time ; then came the farm buildings, and beyond 
meadows and cornfields. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher had five children; Gladys, the eldest was 
ten, then came Harry and Douglas, who were eight and seven; then 
Florence, and last of all little Mildred, who was only just three years 
a Mr. Fletcher was a rich man, but led a busy out-door life, looking 
after his farm and directing his labourers. Mrs. Fletcher spent much 
of her time with her children, visited the cottagers, and helped those 
who were ill or in trouble. ' | 

One lovely summer’s morning Gladys sat alone in the school- 
room. As it was Saturday she had no lessons to do except to finish 
her preparation for Monday. It was half-past eleven, but there was 
still some parsing to be done which she could not understand, and 
had been puzzling over for the last ten minutes. Presently Gladys 
got up and went to the open window, where she could see the woods 

ills. 
Sait wih, she said to herself, looking up at the blue sky, ‘ Oh! I 
wish I could float far, far away to fairyland, on one of those beautiful, 


soft white clouds.’ 
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Just then the door was opened and Gladys’s father came into the 
room. 

‘Why, what is the matter little woman?’ he asked, seeing her 
troubled face. 

‘Oh! father, I cannot understand this parsing a bit,’ she 
answered, taking up her grammar book, and pointing to the exercise 
she was trying to do. 

‘Let me see if I can help you,’ said her father, sitting down, and 
beginning to explain the rules. 

‘I understand ever so much better now, thank you,’ said Gladys, 
in a little while. 

‘How long will it take you to finish?’ asked her father. 

‘ About half an hour I should think.’ 

‘Well, as “ mother” is going to take Henry and Douglas out to 
tea this afternoon, how would you like to drive over with me to 
Hartley, and go to the People’s Flower Show, which is held there 
to-day ?’ 

“Oh! father, ever so much. It will be delightful ; and I shall 
play that you are a good knight come to take me away to fairyland, 
and that our brown ponies are the beautiful steeds, and the chaise a 
chariot,’ and Gladys laughed merrily. 

‘That is an amusing play,’ said her father, with a smile, thinking 
his little girl looked something like a fairy herself, with her pink 
cheeks, blue eyes, and golden hair. 

‘When you have quite done your lessons, Gladys dear,’ he added, 
‘run upstairs, and ask nurse to help you to get ready, because 
we must have our dinner at one, and start as soon as we have 
finished.’ 

Gladys was very happy, sitting by the side of her father, and 
chattering to him, while they drove up and down hill, along the pretty 
country roads and shady lanes. 

‘Now I must drive to the “ Anchor Hotel,”’ said Mr. Fletcher, 
when they reached Hartley, ‘and put up the ponies for the afternoon; 
then we shall have five minutes to walk to the show.’ 

‘There is a band playing, and there is a large tent, and what a 
number of people!’ cried Gladys, as she and her father went into 
the grounds of the parish church. 

While Mr. Fletcher and his little girl were looking at the group of 
geraniums, Stephen and Ruth Miller happened to be close by talking 
together. 

‘Only to think that the little geranium I brought home in the 
autumn should have grown so well, and have actually won a first 
prize. 

‘Yes, I can hardly believe it,’ answered Ruth, looking in pleased 
surprise at the plant she had treasured so long, and which now had a 
‘ first prize’ ticket hanging from one of its branches, 
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‘So you grew that beautiful scarlet geranium,’ said Mr. Fletcher, 
turning round and speaking to Stephen. 

‘I found it, sir, lying on a rubbish heap when I was walking last 
autumn, planted it, and my sister took care of it all the winter,’ 
answered Stephen, looking at Ruth. 

Gladys was much interested in the story of the geranium, and 
listened while her father talked to Stephen and Ruth about their 
daily life. 

Gladys had been sitting very quiet for some time, as she and her 
father drove home in the evening. 

‘Father,’ she said presently, ‘ I have been thinking how dreadful 
it must be to have no father nor mother. I wish I could help the 
brother and sister you were talking to at the show; but I have only 
half-a-crown of my own, and that would not be much use.’ 

‘Well, dear, perhaps “mother” and I shall be able to do some- 
thing for them.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gladys, with a look of relief on her little face, ‘ mother 
generally knows how to help people.’ 

It was seven o'clock when Gladys and her father reached home. 

Mrs. Fletcher had just come back with Harry and Douglas, and 
they were sitting in the garden together for a little while. 

As soon as she was out of the chaise, Gladys came running across 
the lawn to her mother. 

‘Oh! I have enjoyed myself so much,’ she cried. ‘The flowers 
were lovely! and I want to tell you all about a geranium that won the 
first prize.’ ; 

Soon Mrs. Fletcher had heard the story of the plant, and about 
Stephen and Ruth. 

‘So Gladys has told you of the orphans,’ said Mr. Fletcher, 
coming up and hearing the end of the conversation. 

‘Yes, and I am trying to think of some plan for helping them. We 
shall be wanting a nursemaid soon, as Alice is going, and I am 
wondering whether the sister would suit us.’ 

‘I should think perhaps she would; and she seemed used to 
taking care of children,’ answered Mr. Fletcher. é 

‘If I could arrange for the girl, should you be able to help the 
boy?’ asked his wife. : 

‘ As he seems just suited for an out-door life, I think I could find 
work for him on the farm, or else let Gregory train him to bea 
gardener. He could sleep at the lodge, as there is a room to spare 
now that Gregory’s eldest boy has gone to sea. The orphans’ names 
are Stephen and Ruth Miller, and 1 took down their address thinking 
we might be able tohelp them. I also found that our friend Mr. 
Weston employs the brother in his office, and so we could find out all 
about the lad’s character.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Mrs. Fletcher, ‘next time you drive into Hartley, 
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I will go too, and then we can see where the young Millers live. If 

I should take a fancy to Ruth, I could try her for a time at least; and 

now children we must go indoors, as it is getting late, and the wind is 

rising.’ GERTRUDE M. Boys. 
(To be continued.) 


Nature Lessons. 
IV. 


HE grassy bank at the end of my garden is to me a source of 
constant interest, not only because there are flowers coming 
one after the other in regular order, but because there are so many 
animals to be seen basking in the bright sunshine, blind-worms and 
lizards, beautiful creatures, quite harmless and so graceful and active 
in their movements that it is a wonder that people are found who are 
frightened when they see them, and who kill the poor things when- 
ever they get the chance. Then there are the bright-eyed field mice, 
fine little fellows with all sorts of interesting habits and who are often 
quite bold and will run in and out of the tufts of grass and the bushes 
in search of food. The great secret which every boy and girl natur- 
alist should learn is how to stand quite still for a long time looking 
and listening very attentively. Then the mice and lizards and other 
animals take courage to come out of holes and hiding-places and 
busy themselves with their various crafts. 

For just as there are builders and farmers and weavers and hunters 
and nurses among men and women so there are amongst the lower 
animals. Everyone knows that the birds build nests in the springtime 
of the year, but who are the farmers, the hunters, the weavers and the 
nurses? Well now I will tell you about some, a few only, of these. 
First come with me to the end of the grassy bank that is shaded by a 
large larch tree and look at that great heap of twigs and fibres and 
larch ‘needles’! piled up close to the trunk of the tree. Watch it 
closely and you will-see that there are multitudes of small reddish- 
brown insects racing here and there over the heap, and going in or 
coming out at certain places where there are holes. What a busy 
scene,—every one is in a hurry and it is evident there is no time to 
lose. Some are carrying in small particles of something which may 
quite well serve as food,—others are bringing bits of stick and larch 
needles,—others seem to be carrying grains of rice. Let us rob one 
of these insects of her grain of rice. See! how stoutly she holds on 
by it, will not let us have it, hurries off with it, running into the nearest 
hole in the heap. Ah, that was no grain of rice at all. It wasa baby 


1 The teacher would do well to get a small branch of 1 i 
and let the children see the ‘ needles’ or so-called qanebe: Se ne oe eee 
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ant, and the ant nurse would most likely rather be killed herself than 
let the baby be hurt, which is more than can be said of some nurse 
girls, eh? 

Now this heap is really an ant city, built entirely by the ants who 
live in it. There are thousands and thousands of them, and they 
spend all their time in building their city and in.repairing it if any 
part is damaged, and in storing it with provision and most of all in 
very carefully nursing the baby ants. When the weather is calm and 
warm, and there appears no chance of rain the little ones (dressed all 
of them in white !) are brought to the upper rooms of the city which 
are warmed by the sun’s rays, some of them are even brought out 
into the daylight. If the day gets cold the little ones are carried right 
into the lower part of the heap where it is still warm and comfortable. 
So they are cared for until they grow up, and are ready themselves 
either to become nurses, or food collectors, or dairy farmers, or,—I 
don’t know what. For indeed the wonderful things I have read about 
ants and their habits are almost too surprising to be believed. Just 
fancy these little ants keeping cows! Well, they do. Green cows, 
cows with szx legs, cows as small as the ants themselves. I expect 
you would like to see one of these ant cows—are they often met with? 
Yes, indeed, for the ant-cows are nothing more or less than those 
troublesome green blight flies of which I wrote in the last lesson. 
This is what happens. The ant, in her wanderings, captures her cow; 
makes no fuss about getting a stick to drive the cow home, but carries 
it bodily. We will suppose that the ant-cow is of a sort which delights 
to suck the juice of daisy leaves. The ant in some way knows that, 
and pops her cow on a nice fresh green daisy leaf. The blight fly, 
finding itself on just the right sort of leaf, at once commences to suck 
the juice of it, but the ant is rather afraid lest her green cow should 
wander away and be lost, so she gets clay or mud, and builds a wall 
all round it, only leaving an air hole on top big enough for the ant to 
put her head in, but too small for the green fly to get out. But why 
does the ant take all this trouble? Because when the green fly has 
been well fed and is then tickled it gives out two small drops of some 
sweet clear liquid from two tubes which are to be seen on its back. 
And these sweet drops the ant at once licks up with great enjoyment, 
coming every now and again to tickle the poor cow and rob it of its 
sweet milk! 

But all ants do not keep dairies—some are warriors and go to 
battle—fighting with other ants; others go forth to capture slaves ; 
others are farmers and are said to cultivate a special sort of grass, 
being fond of the grass seed. It would take pages and pages to write 
all the wonderful things that these tiny ants do, and do well, too! I 
have been told that sometimes, when work is over, they enjoy a game 
playing hide and seek, and wrestling with each other in a good- 
humoured struggle. One thing I have read about them seems to me 
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very wonderful. It is said that the ants which keep slaves are in the 
habit of tumbling the dead slaves out of their city in a neglected heap 
on one side, whilst they carefully bury their own dead in a burial 
ground on the other. This seems almost too wonderful to be true. — 

But, in the meantime, what have.the ants been doing with their 
heap,—see, all the holes have disappeared so that there appears to be 
no entrance to the ant-city. What is the meaning of this? Is it 
early-closing day? Well, yes, it is, but it is not because the ants 
have a weekly half-holiday, but simply because they believe that we 
shall be having a shower soon and they are anxious to keep the 
interior of their heap snug and dry. Look up at the sky; it is over- 
cast, and before long we shall most likely be having a thunder shower, 
and the wise, knowing little folk who live in ant city have been ‘getting 
ready for a rainy day’ by shutting up their doors and windows ! 

The ants which live in the warmer parts of America are even more 
interesting in their habits than those we find in our own woods and 
gardens. There is one kind which goes forth in great multitudes to 
cut out pieces from the leaves of orange and lemon trees and coffee 
plants, pieces as large as a sixpence. These they carry home, walk- 
ing in a sort of procession, each ant holding her bit of leaf up as if to 
shield herself from the sun. But it is not as a parasol that she means 
to use it. When the leaf fragments have been brought home they 
they are bitten up into very small pieces indeed, and stored in under- 
ground chambers where they rot. Then upon the rotten mass of leaf 
clippings there grows a sort of fungus, just as men sometimes make a 
mushroom bed in a cellar. The ants feed on the fungus. 

Now we have seen that ants are gardeners and keepers of cows, 
that they build for themselves and their young homes and cities, that 
they are very careful nurses taking utmost pains to promote the com- 
fort and growth of their young folk, that they like a game sometimes, 
but mostly live the busiest of lives, always doing work for the welfare 
of their city rather than for themselves. 

Who would imagine that so many interesting things could be learnt 
about such insignificant little creatures. I don’t know the weight of an 
ordinary ant, but I feel sure that it would take hundreds of them to 
weigh as much as a half-penny, and yet each ant has a most wonder- 
ful structure: a head with something very like a brain in it, that can 
think ; antennee (or feelers) that I believe are used as we use our 
voices and tongues—to /a/k ; and our fingers—to feel; and our noses 
—to smell; and perhaps our ears—to disfen. And equally marvellous 
are its eyes, and its jaws and its feet, whilst if I were to tell you about 
how it breathes I should almost take your breath away with the won- 
der and admiration you would feel, remembering that the Creator of 
the tiny ant is as careful to give it fitting organs for its life as He has 
given you for yours. 


T. Rosrnson, 
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The Atonement. 
( Continued.) 


Pe now from the Old Testament to the Gospels can anyone 

for a moment doubt as to whether Jesus is to be classed with 
the priests or with the prophets? Did he, with the former, insist 
upon sacrifices, or, with the latter, upon moral and spiritual con- 
ditions, as essential to forgiveness? As I read his teaching on this 
subject it all seems to me to reinforce the old prophetic appeals, but 
in the more tender strain that was characteristic of him. God’s 
righteousness is as lofty as ever, but somehow it is more approachable; 
he does not merely look down from the infinite height, but comes to 
meet with eager sympathy those who seek him; it is not needful to 
wait until we can bring the fruits of repentance, for does not He, who 
knows the very thoughts of our hearts, welcome with joy those who 
leave their evil ways and just turn towards Him their thoughts and 
desires? How indeed can the fruits be produced without his blessing 
on this purpose, out of which they grow? In words, all this may 
seem simple and easy enough; it offers no puzzle to the understand- 
ing. Yet how much is involved in fulfilling it? At any rate, it is the 
sum and substance of what Jesus set forth, and had he lived on till 
now, teaching the same gospel as has come down to us, it is impos- 
sible that his name could ever had been associated with the doctrine 
of ‘the atonement.’ The word does not pass his lips, nor can 
any of its essential ideas be traced to him. Not even if we include as 
historical al] the anticipatory references to his death, do we learn any- 
thing of its being necessary to satisfy the justice of God. The ac- 
counts of the crucifixion, which seems to have been so unexpected, 
leave us quite in the dark as to the results, which, according to the 
orthodox theory, had been provided for in the eternal councils. 

From the account of the life and teaching of Jesus we now pass 
to the earliest writer inthe New Testament. For our present purpose 
it will not be necessary to discuss the critical question as to how 
many of the Epistles ascribed to St. Paul, were really written by him. 
Some of them, at least, it is fairly certain had a different author. Be 
this as it may, we find another atmosphere of thought pervading them 
all: fresh questions are raised—questions indeed which could not 
arise while Jesus was with his disciples. ‘The Gospels tell us about 
his life and teaching, of which St. Paul says nothing, and probably 
knew nothing. His only concern was with the crucified and the risen 
Christ. 

The crucifixion was for the disciples a cause no less of surprise 
than of sorrow. In spite of the reported predictions of the death of 
their Master, they were utterly unprepared for it, and when it took 
place, they had not only to bear the grief for a departed friend, but 
also to face a most embarrassing question. Was Jesus, after all, really 
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the Christ,—the leader and deliverer they had taken him to be? Or, 
might they not have to admit that his enemies were right in declaring 
that he was not the Messiah for Christ]? The crisis was thus doubly 
trying and painful. So keen had been the expectation of the Messiah 
about that time that we are told, whenever a male child was born 
into a home, some fond hope was cherished that he might prove to 
be the long-looked-for one. Several men had for a time received 
partial recognition as the Christ, and afterwards been repudiated. 
How, if Jesus should add one more to this number? 

Whether at all, and if so, when, and in what sense HE REGARDED 
HIMSELF AS MessIAH are questions of the first importance in them- 
selves, but they do not arise in connection with our present subject. 
It is enough to say that he came to be regarded by his followers as the 
Christ, or Messiah. They pictured to themselves the glorious king- 
dom he would establish ; how he would place Israel in the supreme 
place at the head of all the nations. And behold! he who was to be 
king over all had suffered death in its most ignominious form. What 
were the disciples to make of this cruel dashing of their dearest 
hopes? Obviously there was a terrible mistake somewhere. Either 
Jesus was not the Messiah, or the conceptions of the Messiah were 
all wrong. Should the disciples, then, acknowledge that they had 
been-mistaken in fixing their hopes on Jesus, as the deliverer of his 
people; or, on the other hand, remaining loyal to him, should they 
alter their conception of the Messiah so as to make it fit in with what 
had actually happened? Either alternative involved a momentous 
new departure. 

The latter was the one selected. Jesus was the Christ, said the 
disciples, and the fulfilment of the Messianic promises would yet take 
place, and that too in the immediate future. True, the crucifixion 
was unlooked for, and had disturbed their expectations; but, after 
all, their hopes were postponed merely, not destroyed. ‘The Master, 
whom they so much honored, would yet establish his kingdom on 
earth; almost any day he might re appear among them, and at any 
rate, before that generation passed away, would he come a second 
time, and judge the nations of the world. 

The urgent question therefore was, how were men to be prepared 
for this impending judgment and to secure their salvation? The 
apostles, filled with national hopes, said the only way of gaining an 
entrance into the Messianic kingdom was to pass through the Jewish 
portals ; the precepts of the law must be observed ; circumcision was 
essential. The Gentiles were not necessarily excluded: but they 
must become Jews, and submit to Jewish rites. Meanwhile, however, 
a new influence had sprung up. At the martyrdom of Stephen, one 
Saul had been present as a witness, if not an actual instigator of the 
deed. The scene was vividly impressed on his memory, and would 
suggest many inward reflections, These culminated, as he was 
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going to Damascus, in an event which, however we may explain it, 
was the turning point in his life. The Jewish Saul became the 
Christian Paul, and gave himself to the work of spreading the gospel 
he had before tried to stamp out. Jesus he had not known in the body: 
it was a spiritual revolution that effected his conversion. Fora time 
Paul determined to remain apart; he would come under no ob- 
ligation to the other apostles. His call was distinct from theirs; he 
had come to Christ (or rather Christ had come to him) in a different 
way, and he would find his own field of work. Their mission was 
to the Jews: his to the Gentiles. And how should he win the 
Gentiles to Christ? ‘They must first become Jews and then ac- 
cept Jesus as the Jews’ Messiah,’ said the party at Jerusalem. ‘No,’ 
replied Paul, ‘let them believe in Christ straightway.’ What 
~ exactly he meant by this may be differently interpreted; most cer- 
tainly he did not mean what modern orthodoxy understands by 
saving faith in the blood of Christ. When he contrasts faith and 
works, it is the works, the ceremonies of the Jewish law that he has 
in mind. These he declares to be no longer essential, for Christ has 
come to deliver men from the bondage of the law. ‘In Jesus Christ 
neither circumcision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision: but faith 
which worketh by love.’ Eventhe Jews themselves must be excluded, 
if the law is indispensable, since they had fallen short of its require- 
ments, while so far as the Gentiles were concerned, Christ might as 
well not have not come at all. Under the circumstances Paul insists 
upon a new qualification, which may be shared by all alike, Jew and 
Gentile, Bond and Free,—viz., faith in Christ. Thus the kingdom, 
instead of being the hereditary privilege of a select people, is thrown 
open to all. A man is not born into it, through being of the seed of 
Abraham, nor can he earn the right to it by his own merits; it is the 
free gift of God to all who are spiritually qualified for it by faith. All 
this had been rendered possible, in St. Paul’s mind, through the 
crucifixion. Until then Jesus was a Jew, with all the national limit- 
ations: after, and in consequence of his death on the cross, these 
limitations dropped away, and he became the Christ in heaven. To 
understand, therefore, this central idea of the apostle’s doctrine it is 
essential to remember that he was providing for a world which he 
expected to come to an end almost immediately (e.g., ‘the time is 
short :’ ‘the day of the Lord is at hand’). He had not before his 
mind the modern ideas of heaven and hell, but was looking to a crisis, 
which, after all these centuries, has not yet come. We must remem- 
ber further the alternative essential which St. Paul rejected, viz., 
fulfilment of the Jewish law. 

It will be seen then that the primary concern was not with the 
individual soul in its relations to God, but with great classes of 
men,—Jews and non-Jews. A similar generical way of thinking— 
so natural to him, so strange to us,—appears in his conception of 
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the double creation of the first man, Adam, and of the second man, 
the Son from heaven. Far too little allowance has been made for 
the fact, that the New Testament writers (N.B—the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) were familiar with sacrifices and used meta- 
phorical language, and that thereforé-to press their phrases as though 
they had a literal application for us, who use other forms of thought, 
is grossly misleading. Even after allowance has been made on these 
accounts, however, I do not claim that St. Paul’s thought can be 
identified with that of a modern Unitarian, nor do I appeal to him in 
support of the Unitarian’s rejection of the doctrine of the atonement, 
greatly as I value his profound teaching and influence. Equally 
certain it is, I think, that his authority cannot fairly be claimed for 
the orthodox doctrine, though many of the phrases in which it is 
stated, may be found in writings attributed to him. But behind the 
phrases we want to reach the essential thought, and this, as I have 
endeavoured to show, was engaged with a problem of the first im- 
portance to the apostle, but one, which time, if nothing else, has 
disposed of. When, however, in the concluding paper of this series, 
we come to speak of that question of questions to which the doctrine 
of the atonement supplies an answer, though not, I maintain, the true 
answer, we shall find that St. Paul, who sounded the depths of the 
human heart and experience, is fully entitled to be regarded as a 
foremost interpreter of the religion of Jesus. 

For a full account of the Pauline doctrine the reader should 
consult Dr. Martineau’s ‘Scheme of Vicarious Redemption,’ and 
‘St. Paul and his modern Students,’ (in ‘ Studies in Christianity,’ ) 
and his ‘ Seat of Authority in Religion.’ 

Jas. Harwoop. 
(To be continued.) 


Divine SELr-sacriricE.—To suffer for others is divine; he who 
suffers for others, who lays down his life for them, acts divinely, is a 
God to men.— Feuerbach. ; 


Lovr.—Love justifies all things ; but we should be quite sure 
that it 2s love-—Prosper Mérimée. 


I can sBEcAusE I ovcHr.—An ‘ought’ which has no corre- 
sponding capability, does not affect me, is a ludicrous chimera 
without any true relation to my mental constitution.— Feuerbach. 
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In Praise of Friendship. 


S I sat alone in the inner chamber of my heart, there suddenly 
A burst upon mea vision of beauty, of dazzling brightness. It was 
an angel, with wings that flashed out all the colours of the rainbow and 
filled the room with glory. The light of flaming sunsets was in them, 
the blue of the upper heaven, and the green of the ocean depths; the 
mystery of forest gloom and of the midnight sky, the richness of 
gorgeous autumn woods and of tropic birds and flowers. 

When the wings moved, the air was filled with the scent of the sea 
and the pines and all things great and free ; and I heard sounds as 
of mighty waves and pealing organs—all the sounds that wake and 
thrill the senses. 

The wings were covered underneath with the softest, tenderest, 
down; how I longed to be folded in them and borne away to lands 
unknown and glorious. 

I looked up into the face of the angel, and there I saw the answer 
to every longing that my heart had ever known. There was no voice, 
but it seemed to me that the eyes said ‘ Come’; I sprang up with my 
soul on fire and put out my hand to touch its wings, and lo! the 
vision passed and was gone. 

It never came again, only sometimes, as I still sat alone, a flash of 
colour passed before me, and there was a tremor in the air as of 
pulsating wings and a whisper of distant music. — 

Many days I watched and listened, but nothing came and I sank 
down and cried ‘O for the wine and the warmth of life.’ 

At last one day there gradually stole upon me the sweet sense of 
a gentle presence hovering near. There were beating wings again, 
and they shone with the tender half-lights of pearly dawn and gather- 
ing dusk and the first faint green of the spring woods. They wafted 
to me the fragrance of the primrose and the violet, and I heard the 
sound of murmuring waters and faintly rustling trees. 

I looked up into the face of this second angel that had come so 
quietly, and behold, it was the same face which had looked at me on 
that past day of glory. I put out my hand and touched its wing. 
This time the vision did not vanish, but it changed. As I gazed into 
its face I saw that it was the face of my dear friend, looking into mine 
while we sat together as we so often sit, and the touch of the soft wing 
was the touch of my friend’s hand, holding mine in the loving clasp 
I know so well. 

Then I understood that all Love is one, though it comes in many 
forms, and I took courage and gave thanks that it had come to me as 
a healing balm that rests and purifies the heart. 

Exien M, Creax. 
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Truth. 


: OST your situation? How did it happen, my boy?’ 

ie ‘Well, mother, you’ll say it was all my carelessness, I 
suppose. I was dusting the shelves in the store, and, in trying to . 
hurry up matters, sent a lot of fruit jars smashing to the floor. Mr. 
Barton scolded, and said he would not stand my blundering ways any 
longer, so I packed up and left.’ 

His mother looked troubled. 

‘Don’t mind, mother. I can get another situation soon, I know. 
But what shall I say, if they ask me why I left the last one?’ 

‘ Tell the truth, James, of course: you wouldn’t think of telling 
anything else?’ 

‘No: I only thought I’d keep it to myself, if I can. I’m afraid 
it may stand in my way.’ 

‘It never stands in one’s way to do right, James, even though it 
may seem to sometimes.’ 

He found it harder than he expected to get a situation. He 
walked and inquired until he felt almost discouraged, till one day 
something seemed to be waiting for him. A young-looking man, in 
a clean, bright store, newly started, was in want of an assistant. 
Things looked very attractive, so neat and dainty that James, fearing 
that a boy who had a record of carelessness might not be wanted 
there, felt sorely tempted to conceal the truth. It was a long distance 
from the place from which he had been dismissed, and the chances 
were slight of a new employer ever hearing the truth. But he 
thought better of it, and frankly told exactly the circumstances which 
had led to his seeking the situation. 

‘IT must say I have a great preference for having neat-handed, 
careful people about me,’ said the man, good humouredly; ‘but 
have heard that those who know their faults and are honest enough to 
own them are likely to mend them. Perhaps the very luck you have 
had may help you to learn to be more careful.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, I will try very hard,’ said James, earnestly. 

‘Well, I always think a boy who tells the truth, even though it 
may seem to go against him— Good morning, uncle. Come in, sir.’ 

He spoke to an elderly man who was entering the door; and 
James, turning, found himself face to face with his late employer. 

‘Oh, ho!" said he, looking at the boy, ‘ are you hiring this young 
chap, Fred?’ 

‘I haven’t yet, sir.’ 

‘Well, I guess you might try him. If you can only,’ he added, 
laughing, ‘keep him from spilling all the wet goods, and smashing 
all the dry ones, you will find him reliable in everything else. If 


you don’t like him, I will be willing to give him another trial 
myself.’ 
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‘If you think so well of him,’ said the young man, ‘I think I shall 
keep him myself.’ 

‘O mother!’ said James, going home after having made an 
agreement with his new employer, after such a recommendation from 
his old one, ‘you are right, as you always are. [t was telling the 
truth that got it for me. What if Mr. Barton had come in there just 
after I had been telling something that was not exactly so!’ 

‘The truth is always best,’ said his mother,—‘ the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 


Inspiration. 


MONG the many facts in the spiritual experience, which are as 
real as they are hidden, is the mystery known as inspiration. 
It makes one in the company of emotions which are performing the 
real part in the soul’s drama; for the outward acts and words are 
like the gown and gestures of the actor. In comparison with the 
reality of the thoughts of a man, the things he does are but shadows. 
The shadow shows that a man is near, but we should hardly describe 
his true appearance without a glance at the man himself. So it is 
with the inner life we are leading,—a life often wholly unrecognized 
by the world, sometimes partially unknown to ourselves, and yet the 
real and eternal thing about us. What a revelation would be made if 
suddenly our true life should become manifest, just as if a house 
were reft of roof and walls! What striving, what visions of beauty, 
would appear in the man whom you and I have called obscure, 
ignorant, and common! Such is our blindness to these divine moods 
and moments in each other and ourselves that it seems as if the king- 
dom of God’s love and charity were not very near at hand. 

We sometimes hear sentiments expressed as to the necessity of 
heaven being dull, and a perfect state of being uninteresting. But 
think what a picture of unending bliss comes to your mind with the 
thought of being known for what you are, and seeing your fellow- 
beings face to face! What possibilities of harmonious action and 
universal benevolence are opened with such a vision! We do much 
even here, where brother works against brother, and perfect love is 
not; but there and then, when each soul loves every other soul, with 
a deep outpouring of active service, when the good of each is felt to 
be the good of all, when I know your thought though unexpressed, 
and you turn to help before I ask,—then we shall be where God iS9 
and join our Brother Christ in the glory of his sonship. Until that 
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realization of our ideal shall come, we must have faith,—faith that will 
say: ‘I cannot now see a manifestation in my brother of the divine 
nature which is his; but I believe that some time I shall know, even 
as I am known. In the meantime, he zs my brother, and with a 
kinsman’s love I will give him all-the Father has given me; I will 
show him how much I value God’s love and blessing, and how happy 
I am working in his vineyard.’ 

For there is no ideal, however lofty, that may not be open to every 
soul. Fortunately for us, now and then, in the byways and hedges 
of earth, in the midst of foulness, bloom flowers of rare beauty. We 
try with our science and logic to explain the marvel, but we are forced 
to give up the problem as an unsolvable miracle. When a Burns or 
a Millais glorifies his birthplace by the splendour of divine beauty, 
we shake our heads in reverence as well as ignorance, saying, ‘ There 
is genius.’ Such manifestations of beauty where we least expect 
them save us from the desert of unbelief in the divinity of the infinite. 
We shall never know just what it is that kindles the flame of genius, 
but we may be sure that the material lies in each one of us. Or, to 
turn the metaphor, may not genius be simply a sudden, vivid insight ? 
May it not be that with a rapid, comprehending glance a man sees 
the really beautiful, really divine, which lies folded in his heart? 
Without this insight, treasures of beauty may be wrapped in his 
bosom through life. He shall paint, but never stir another heart to 
rapture, for the vision is not his; he shall write verses, but they will 
lie dead and neglected, for he has not found beauty in his own heart. 
Even those souls who have most perfectly exhibited divine ideas are 
not able to explain their own power. We have come to regard genius 
as some strange celestial appearance which we expect to see only at 
rare intervals. We talk of it as something abnormal, and veil the 
phenomenon in mystery by saying that the man in whom it appears 
is inspired. 

Inspiration, in-breathing. ‘And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul.’ This was the first inspiration, 
and the only one. For, like the creation of the physical world, that 
inspiration of God’s spirit has ever been going on, and will never 
cease. Paul was inspired; you are inspired through and through 
with the divine life, and you are a living soul. Rid your mind of the 
notion that the souls are few which have been breathed upon by the 
Father's creative breath. ‘The only thing that makes the difference . 
between your life and mine is the manner in which we manifest God’s 
spirit. You embody your inspiration in melody, and all the world 
listens to the music of your voice in worshipful silence. 1 do the 
common tasks of a shop, but with an ever-present desire and purpose 
to sweeten labour for myself and others by breathing out the love and 
grace given unto me. And so we are both inspired, : 
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There is less danger in having the ever-present thought of our 
divine connections than in resigning ourselves to the feeling that we 
have a very small portion of divinity within us. If we only thoroughly 
understand what inspiration is, the thought that we are all equally 
endowed with it makes us humble rather than proud. For it brings 
us to a sense of our obligations. From the hypothesis that I have 
few talents given me, I reason that I need make little return. Whereas, 
with the understanding that each one of us has an equal right to draw 
upon the Father’s wealth, comes the thought of our duty to make an 
equal return, each in his own way. God’s love shall not return unto 
him void. Think what a heaven earth would become if we should 
all live, having constantly in mind the resources which are ours ! 
This heaven is what Tennyson describes in his group of Idylls. 
Each of these poems is a picture of beauty ; taken together, they form 
a suggestive study. Arthur, the blameless king, would make for 
himself a Round Table of blameless knights, a company who should 
quench the powers of darkness. And this was accomplished through 
the tremendous power of the man Arthur, who kindled in the hearts 
about him a passionate, pure love for himself and a mighty trust in 
their own strength to do the right. 


‘For every knight 
Believed himself a greater than himself, 
And every follower eyed him as a God, 
Till he, being lifted up beyond himself, 
Did mightier deeds than elsewise he had done.’ 


‘Lifted up beyond himself!’ You may say that this is unpractical,. 
and would take a man away from the duties of every day. But listen 
to the last line, ‘Did mightier deeds than elsewise he had done.’ 
The inspiration showed itself, and always will show itself, in deeds. 
What you do without turning toward the in-breathing God might as 
well not have been done, for it is nothingness. The least thing done, 
when breathed upon by Him, becomes mighty. 

Even with the great Inspirer, act followed upon thought. With 
devout and reverent spirit, imagine the glory in the mind of omni- 
potent Deity when the thought of man’s creation dawned upon him. 
It would seem as if the heavens and earth must have resounded with 
his joy, and as if a sympathetic glow must have warmed the universe 
when his heart thrilled with the loving thought of making man in his 
own image, godlike, a little lower than the angels. The thought 
became a deed, and man was created, and God breathed the breath 
of life upon him. And that thought of perfect man is ever in the 
Infinite Mind. We donot manifest that thought, for we do not grasp 
it; and we shall not attain unto the full stature of our being until, 
like Jesus, we can know and say, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 

Assy Parsons. 
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Bible Readings. 


Oct. 4th. Psalm cvii. 21-30. 
If in the days of the psalmist, those 
who did business in great waters saw 
the works of God and the wonders of 
the deep, how much more truly are his 
wonders seen by those who plough 
the surface of the waters in their ships 
to-day ! 

1 Thess. i. The first Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, from which our 
New Testament readings are taken 
this month, is generally considered to 
be the oldest book in the New Testa- 
ment. Its date is believed to be a.p. 
52 or 53. It is full of the expectation 
of a second coming of Christ, and its 
main object is to prepare the faithful 
for that event, which will take place 
suddenly and speedily. 

Oct. 11th. Psalm ovii. 31-38. 
The poet here speaks of the wonders 
done upon the land. It is God who 
enriches the thirsty land with water- 
springs and makes the grass and corn 
to grow, and causes the vines to yield 
fruits of increase for the sustenance of 
his creatures, 

1 Thess. ii. 1-12. These verses 
are full of tenderest sympathy and 
love. They breathe the spirit that 
actuated the Master, and that. should 
inspire every Christian minister and 
every Sunday school teacher, 

Oct. 18tb, Psalm exii. Another 
instance of the way in which the pos- 
session of temporal gifts was associated 
with obedience to Jehovah. And yet, 
mingled with the expression of this 
idea, we have the nobler and more 
spiritual teaching,—‘ Unto the upright 


Love ANd Powrr.—The imperative of love works with electro- _ 
magnetic power; that of despotism with the mechanical power of a : 


wooden telegraph.— Feuerbach. 


there ariseth light in the darkness,’ 
and ‘the righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance.’ 

1 Thess. v. 1-11. Our chapter 
follows closely on the previous one, in 
which we have it expressly stated that 
they who then lived would be caught 
up alive into the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air. In St. Paul’s later 
epistles we do not find this teaching. 
He had learned that Christ had already 
come, and was still coming, in a differ- 
ent sense. 

Oct. 25th. Zec. viii. 1-13. 
This prophetical book belongs to the 
time of the return from captivity, and 
the restoration of ‘Jerusalem, during 
the first years of Darius. It is full of 
the prophetic spirit, and gives us a 
series of visions portending a_ better 
day, and the fulfilment of Messianic 
expectation. In this passage we have 
a beautiful description of restored 
Jerusalem. The aged men and women 
are seen leaning each~on his staff for 
support, and the boys and girls are 
pictured as playing in the streets. A 
contrast is presented between the 
state of things under Chaldean rule, 
when neither man nor beast was 
counted of value, and now when the 
vine yields its fruit and the earth its 
produce. Note how, in this chapter 
as everywhere, righteousness is de- 
manded as the condition of stability 
and peace. 

1 Thess. v. 12-28. Concludi: 

ractical exhortations. In the S. S. T. 


anual, Vol. II., there is a series ot 


lessons on 1 Thessalonians. 


